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introduction. Now we owe an equally good edition of Hume's Enquiry 
concerning the Human Understanding and his Enquiry concerning the 
Principles of Morals to the same Press and the same editor. While it is 
now universally recognized that the first book of the Treatise is much more 
important than the Enquiry concerning the Human Understanding for a 
knowledge of Hume's system, — and this, of course, in the face of Hume's 
emphatic denial, — it is important for two reasons that we should have a 
good edition of the Enquiry for class use. In the first place, the Treatise 
is decidedly a difficult book ; many classes would find the Enquiry a better 
introduction to Hume's philosophy, since it is at once much briefer and 
simpler in style. In the second place, the relation between the Treatise and 
the Enquiry is important, and a first-hand knowledge of each is necessary, 
of course, to an intelligent opinion regarding the matter. In fact, Mr. 
Selby-Bigge's particular aim has been to furnish one with the apparatus for 
making such a comparison. Besides the general index, which compares 
favorably with that prepared for the Treatise, there is an introduction and a 
set of comparative tables, the object of which is to show, in smallest possible 
compass, the relation between the Treatise, on the one hand, and the two 
Enquiries and the Dissertation on the Passions, on the other. In these 
tables, and also in the Index and Introduction, the references to the 
Enquiries are made by means of the marginal sections of the present 
edition, i.e., numbers to which there is nothing to correspond in the edition 
of 1777, which is here reprinted, but which have been introduced, as the 
editor says, "merely for convenience of reference and for the clearer 
articulation of the argument." As before in the Treatise, the editor keeps 
himself as much as possible in the background. While he does not find 
important differences in the points of view of the two works, he shows 
us quite definitely just what the differences are. In short, as might be 
expected, the editorial work gives evidence of great care and admirable 
judgment and taste. E. A. 



A Course in Experimental Psychology. By Edmund C. Sanford, 
Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Psychology, Clark University, U.S.A. : 
D. C. Heath & Co., Publishers. 1894. [Advance Sheets. Part I. 
Chs. I.-VL] 

Introduction a la psychologie expkrimentale. Par Alfred Binet, 
Directeur-adjoint au Laboratoire de psychologie physiologique de la 
Sorbonne (Ecole des Hautes-Etudes). Avec la collaboration de MM. 
Philippe, Courtier et V. Henri. Avec gravures dans le texte. Paris : 
Ancienne librairie Germer Bailliere et Cie., Felix Alcan, e"diteur: 108, 
Boulevard Saint-Germain, 108 : 1894. 

" The author's excuse," says Professor Sanford in his prefatory note, 
" for allowing the publication, even in this modest form, of so incomplete a 
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work, must be the very extraordinary condition of experimental psychology 
at this time. . . . There is absolutely no laboratory hand-book of the 
subject to be had. . . . The course as planned consists of two parts : 
Part I, on sensation and perception ; and Part II on more complex mental 
phenomena. Part I needs three chapters more to complete it." 

Every psychologist must, I think, welcome the appearance of these 
advanced sheets in book form, although what they contain is no more than 
a revision of what has already been published in the American Journal of 
Psychology. In the first place, a book is more generally accessible than a 
magazine ; while there is also something final in the book form which seems 
to render criticism justifiable, or even to invite it. 

Professor Sanford has followed a very definite plan in the compilation of 
his Course, — which is, practically, the rejection of any plan (cf. p. 131). 
He has attached himself to no psychological school or system : the head- 
ings of his chapters make no show of covering every topic that experimental 
psychology is handling ; the nomenclature employed is an every-day ter- 
minology, used without prejudice. Under the titles of the various chapters 
(I, Dermal Senses; II, Kinaesthetic and Static Senses; III, Taste and 
Smell ; IV, Hearing ; V, Mechanism of the Eye and Vision in General ; 
VI, Light and Color) are tabulated series of experiments, with references 
briefly subjoined, and a bibliography of the more important references 
appended. The language throughout is as untechnical and popular as it 
can well be ; and the descriptions are admirably clear. 

This indifferentism as regards theories at present on the carpet has much 
to recommend it, but is not wholly unexceptionable. If the instructor of 
the class using the work have his own system, the experiments can be 
' worked into ' that system better than others could be, whose explanation 
was couched from the first in terms of a specific theory. The Course has, 
therefore, a wider applicability than would otherwise have been attained. 
Moreover, other experiments than those cited can readily be dovetailed in 
with the present text. Thirdly, one may suppose that the bulk of the work 
— not a small point, after all, in these days of three-pound psychologies — 
has been kept down by the omission of many references to controversial 
papers which must have been made had the author attempted to systema- 
tize. On the other hand, the following of no plan leads to a very regrettable 
looseness of terminology, which can hardly avoid leading in its turn to a 
vagueness in thinking on the part of the unassisted student or incompetent 
teacher. Thus, the dermal senses include both sensations and feelings. 
The active pressure sense does not appear to involve kinaesthesia. The 
term ' sensation ' is predicated of such complex psychoses as resistance and 
rotation, while at the same time there is a perception of rotation. How 
many qualities does the writer ascribe to the cutaneous sensibility? Is 
contact different from pressure (pp. 1, 12) ; or is contact just minimal 
pressure (p. 13) ? Is it so certain that the ' local sign ' is the ' quality of a 
sensation ' (p. 1) ? Is touch a sensation quality, or a complex of qualities? 
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Is it quite fair to relegate pain off-hand to chapter I ? I do not put these 
questions, I hope, in any spirit of terminological crankiness : but rather 
from the conviction that clearness of thinking on these elementary matters 
is of very great importance for the student, and that it cannot be induced 
if the teacher allow himself looseness of language. For the rest, I have to 
remark, by way of criticism of chapter I, only one thing, — that Lehmann 
should have received mention in connection with exp. 32 a. 

I cannot understand the retention of the phrase ' innervation sense ' in 
chapter II. It is lumber, and theoretical lumber at that. As regards 
' sensations of motion,' — it is plain that the words may mean two different 
things : either the sensations from which we infer the presence or absence, 
and if the former, the attributes of a movement ; or the sensations which 
arise from and during a movement which is in progress. Only in the latter 
regard is the phrase an allowable one ; and even here it is objectionable, 
seeing that the sensations in question belong to four or five different 
modalities. However, the expression is in vogue and will probably 
remain in use. — I may note here that Professor Sanford's incidental 
directions to the experimenter (pp. 14, 34, etc.) are excellent and well 
chosen. 

In chapter III the author was, unfortunately, not able to make use of 
Kiesow's recent investigation. Chapter IV strikes me as being an attempt 
at too great comprehensiveness. The sensation and perception of sound 
can hardly be dismissed in 43 experiments ; all the more as the affective 
tone of audition (exps. 69, 97) and musical aesthetics (exps. JJ, 96) both 
receive some notice. Otherwise, the chapter is thoroughly good. In detail: 
Martius might have been quoted under exp. 73 ; exp. 85 is misleading — 
the pitch of a compound clang depends upon a whole number of variable 
factors ; consonance and dissonance, harmony and disharmony, while they 
take their ultimate psychological origin in fusion, depend also to some 
extent upon musical aesthetics ; analysis of a clang (exp. 84) is facilitated 
if the tone to be separated is first given by itself, or if the attention be 
directed upon its memory image, etc., — cf. exp. 88 ; exp. 95 really implies 
a knowledge of clang relationship, — of which nothing is said, — and, surely, 
for the right understanding of the perception-difference between the major 
and minor chords the student must be taught the fusion-relations of the 
major and minor thirds. 

In chapters V and VI we are on more stable ground and in a department 
of psychology which seems more congenial than the previous ones to the 
author. Chapter V is very near perfection : clear, adequate, and showing 
a better arrangement (within the general planlessness) than the preceding. 
In chapter VI the writer is hampered especially by the intensity difficulty. 
Apart from the consequences of this, the subject is treated very well indeed. 
In both these last chapters, one sees something of Professor Sanford him- 
self : the others might, perhaps, with some few exceptions, have been simple 
compilations. 
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We may well congratulate ourselves that Kiilpe's Grundriss — the first 
text-book of experimental psychology — and Professor Sanford's Course 
— our first laboratory manual — are of such high quality. The successors 
of each will have much to thank him for. It is to be hoped that the Course 
will continue to appear in parts, as the chapters are written: and that its 
author may be able to bring the whole to speedy completion. 

The work of M. Binet and his collaborators is of a very different stamp. 
There is no lack of comparisons which are odious between psychology in 
the French laboratory and psychology elsewhere ; the chapters of the 
volume are of very unequal value ; the whole is disappointing. The book 
may find its reason for existence in the need or advantage of popularizing 
scientific psychology in France. But it appears to have been hurriedly put 
together, and the proof has been badly read. 

" Nous de"sirons simplement . . . indiquer et faire comprendre le caractere 
de la psychologie nouvelle, definir ses methodes . . . et son domaine." 
Chapter I (on psychological laboratories) describes the laboratory of the 
Sorbonne, and reprints M. V. Henri's account of the German laboratories 
from the Revue philosophique. I should be glad to think that Oxford and 
' Cambrige ' possessed laboratories ; and that Professor Jastrow could be 
found by the address ' Medissona,' or Professor Krohn by ' Chompen.' 
Chapter II deals, in five pages, with psychological methods. Chapter III 
(written with Henri) is headed 'Sensation, Perception, Attention' ; but the 
skin is the only sense organ examined, and minimal changes, right and 
wrong cases, and equivalents the only methods named. Chapter IV, on 
movement (Binet and Courtier), and chapter V, on memory (Binet and 
Henri), were evidently written with greater interest. The former is good, 
if necessarily incomplete ; it reads interestingly, and has the characteris- 
tically French clearness of style. It is, however, not adequate as an expo- 
sition, even in outline, of the whole of the experimental psychology of 
movement. The latter, while it has a similar stylistic advantage, seems 
more superficial. Chapter VI (Ideation : Binet and Henri) treats very 
briefly of retention and association. Chapter VII, on ' psychometry ' — a 
word which looks better in French than anywhere else, but is sufficiently 
bad even there — is, again, admirably clear ; and it is good, in so short a 
work, to have definitely raised the question " A quoi sert la psychome'trie ? " 
A study of the works published by the, otherwise somewhat contemptible, 
" expe"rimentateurs e"trangers," would have enabled the authors to give a 
more satisfactory answer to their question. It is true that Cattell, Berger, 
Buccola, and Guicciardi and Cionini are mentioned ; but these are all. 
The qualitative contributions made by chronometry to mental science are 
hardly hinted at. Chapter VIII (Binet and Courtier) discusses the 
methods of observation — introspection, individual and comparative — as 
distinguished from those of experiment. Chapter IX gives two pages of 
conclusions. 
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Had the book been made twice its present size — as it could have been, 
without becoming at all bulky — and had the same authors written with 
consistent carefulness throughout, the Introduction would have been really 
useful. The treatment of right and wrong cases by Professors Cattell and 
Fullerton has shown that popular exposition of the measurement methods 
is not incompatible with accuracy. Between the two extremes of sketchi- 
ness and ponderosity there is a happy mean : and M. Binet should be a 
writer sufficiently practiced to hit it. E B T 



The Diseases of the Will. By Th. Ribot. Translated from the 8th 
French edition by M. M. Snell. Chicago, Open Court Pub. Co., 1894. 
— pp. vi, 134. 

On Double Consciousness. By A. Binet. Chicago, 1894. — pp. 93. 

The Diseases of Personality. By Th. Ribot. Chicago, 1894. — pp. 
[v], 157- 

The first of these translations is careful, and (so far as I have compared 
it with the original) accurate. The English is readable, though it distinctly 
suggests the French idiom in such phrases as " supporting himself on the 
results of experiment," " the hereditary legacy " = ' the fact of transmission 
by inheritance,' etc. 

The remaining two are, I think, a little better done ; though again we 
have such expressions as " verify that " = ' ascertain that,' ' teach us the 
phenomena in their total development,' etc. Of course, it is hard to keep a 
translation at its high-water mark throughout ; but the reading of the proof- 
sheets of works so brief as these would be little labor, and the submitting 
of them to any ordinarily cultured person would ensure the noticing of such 
barbarisms. 

Why will not this indefatigable translating company undertake works 
of greater length, in a more difficult language, and of a more standard 
character? E B T 



Three Lectures on the Ved&nta Philosophy. Delivered at the Royal 
Institution in March, 1894, by F. Max Muller, K.M. London and 
New York, Longmans, Green, & Co., 1894. — pp. vii, 173. 

These lectures give a very interesting account in outline of the Vedanta 
philosophy. Lecture I deals with the origin of this system and describes 
the sources of our knowledge of it. Of these more important than the Veda 
is the commentary of Sankara on the Vedanta-Sutras. The author also 
takes great pains to make intelligible the meaning of the terms employed in 
this philosophy. It is, of course, often impossible to find exact equivalents 
for these in English, or in any modern language ; but after the definitions 



